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THE POET'S SONG 


THE rain had fallen, the Poet arose, 
Ho pass’d by the town and out of the street, 
A light wind blew from the gates of the sun, 
And waves of shadow went over the wheat, 
And he sat him down in a lonely place, 
And chanted a melody loud and sweet, 
That made the wild-swan pause in her cloud, 
And the lark drop down at his feet. 


The swallow stopt as he hunted the bee, 
The snake slipt under a spray, 
The wild hawk stood with the down on his beak, 
And stared, with his foot on the prey, 
And the nightingale thought, “I have sung many songs, 
But never a one 80 gay, 
For he sings of what the world will be 
When the years have died away.” 


Lorp TENNYSON. 
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CLEAR AND COOL 


CLEAR and cool, clear and cool, 
By laughing shallow, and dreaming pool ; 
Cool and clear, cool and clear, 
By shining shingle, and foaming weir; 
Under the crag where the ousel sings, 
And the ivied wall where the church-bell rings, 
Undefiled, for the undefiled ; 
Play by me, bathe in me, mother and child. 


Dank and foul, dank and foul, 
By the smoky town in its murky cowl; 

Foul and dank, foul and dank, 
By wharf and sewer and slimy bank ; 
Darker and darker the further I go, 
Baser and baser. the richer I grow; 

Who dare sport with the sin-defiled ? 
Shrink from me, turn from me, mother and. child. 


~~ 


Strong and free, strong and free, 

The ie a are open, away to the sea; 
Free and strong, free and strong,” 

Cleansing my streams as I hurry along 

To the golden sands and the leaping bar, 

And the taintless tide that awaits me afar ; 

As I lose myself in the infinite main, 

Like a soul that has sinned and is pardoned again. 

Undefiled, for the undefiled ; 

Play by me, bathe in me, mother and child. 


CHARLES KINGSLEY. 


THE POETRY OF EARTH 5 


THE MEETING OF THE WATERS 


THERE is not in the wide world a valley so sweet, 

As that vale in whose bosom the bright waters meet ; 
Oh! the last rays of feeling and life must depart, 

Ere the bloom of that valley shall fade from my heart. 


Yet it was not that Nature had shed o’er the scene 
Her purest of crystal and brightest of green ; 

’*T was not her soft magic of streamlet or hill, 

Oh, no! it was something more exquisite still. 


"Twas that friends, the beloved of my bosom were near, 
Who made every dear scene of enchantment more dear, 
And who felt how the best charms of Nature improve 
When we see them reflected from looks that we love. 


Sweet Vale of Avoca! how calm could I rest 
In thy bosom of shade, with the friends I love best, 
Where the storms that we feel in this cold world should 
cease, 
And our hearts, like thy waters, be mingled in peace. 
THomas Moors, 


THE POETRY OF EARTH 


THE poetry of earth is never dead: 

‘When all the birds are faint with the hot sun, 
And hide in cooling trees, a voice will run 

From hedge to hedge about the new-mown mead ; 
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That is the Grasshopper’s—he takes the lead 
In summer luxury,—he has never done 
With his delights; for when tired out with fun 
He rests at ease beneath some pleasant weed. 
The poetry of earth is ceasing never. 
On a lone winter evening, when the frost 
Has wrought a silence, from the stove there shrills 
The Cricket’s song, in warmth increasing ever, 
And seems to me in drowsiness half lost, 
The Grasshopper’s among some grassy hills, 
JoHN Keats, 


DAFFODILS BY ULLSWATER 


‘I WANDERED lonely as a Cloud 
That floats on high o’er vales and hills, 
When all at once I saw a crowd, 
A host of golden Daffodils; —~ 
Beside the Lake, beneath the trees, 
Fluttering and dancing in the breeze. 


Continuous as the stars that shine 
And twinkle on the milky way, 

They stretched in never-ending line 
Alongge margin of a bay: 

Ten thousand saw I at a glance, 
Tossing their heads in sprightly dance. 


The waves beside them danced, but they 
Out-did the sparkling waves in glee :— 

A poet could not but be gay, 

In such a jocund company ; 

I gazed—and gazed—but little thought 
What wealth the show to me had brought; 


BREATHINGS OF SPRING 


For oft, when on my couch I lie 

In vacant or in pensive mood, 

They flash upon ‘that inward eye 
Which is the bliss of solitude, 

And then my heart with pleasure fills, 
And dances with the Daffodils. 


Wm. WoRDSWORTH, 


THE REDBREAST 


ART thou the bird whom man loves best, 
The pious bird with the scarlet breast, 
Our little English robin ; 
The bird that comes about our doors 
When autumn winds are sobbing ? 
Art thou the Peter of Norway boors ? 
Their Thomas in Finland, 
And Russia far inland ? 
The bird, who by some name or other 
All men who know thee call their brother, 
The darling of children and men ? | 
: Wm. WorRDSswoRTH. 


BREATHINGS OF SPRING 


Wuart wakest thou, Spring? Sweet voices in the woods, 
And reed-like echoes, that have long been mute: 
Thou bringest back, to fill the solitudes, | 
The lark’s clear pipe, the cuckoo’s viewless flute, 
Whose tone seems breathing mournfulness or glee, 
K’en as our hearts may be. 
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And the leaves greet thee, Spring !—the joyous leaves, 
Whose tremblings gladden many a copse and glade, 
Where each young spray a rosy flush receives, 
When thy south wind hath pierced the whispery shade, 
And happy murmurs, running through the grass, 
Tell that thy footsteps pass. 


And the bright waters—they too hear thy call, 
Spring, the awakener! thou hast burst their sleep ! 
Amidst the hollows of the rocks their fall 
“Makes melody, and in the forests deep, 
Where sudden sparkles and blue gleams betray 
Their windings to the day. 


And flowers—the fairy-peopled world of flowers! 
Thou from the dust hast set that glory free, 
Colouring the cowslip with the sunny hours, 
And pencilling the wood anemone: 
Silent they seem—yet éach to thoughtful eye 
Glows with mute poesy. 
e 
But what awakest thou in the Aeart, O Spring! 
The human heart, with all its dreams and sighs? 
Thou that givest back so many a buried thing, 
Restorer of forgotten harmonies ! 
Fresh songs and scents break forth where’er thou art— 
What wakest thou in the heart ? 


Too much, oh! there too much! We know not well 
Wherefore it should be thus, yet roused by thee, 
What fond, strange yearnings, from the soul’s deep cell, 
Gush for the faces we no more may see! | 
How are we haunted, in the wind’s low tone, 
By voices that are gone! 


HOME THOUGHTS FROM ABROAD 9 


Looks of familiar love, that never more, 
Never on earth, our aching eyes shall meet, 
Past words of welcome to our household door, 
And vanished smiles, and sounds of parted feet— 
Spring! ’midst the murmurs of thy flowering trees, 
Why, why revivest thou these ? 


Vain longings for the dead !—why come they back 
With thy young birds, and leaves, and living blooms ? 
Oh! is it not, that from thine earthly track 
Hope to thy world may look beyond the tombs ? 
Yes, gentle Spring! no sorrow dims thine air, 


Breathed by our loved ones there / 
Mrs HEMANs, 


HOME THOUGHTS FROM ABROAD 


Ou, to be in England 
Now that April’s there, 
And whoever wakes in England 
Sees, some morning, unaware, 
That the lowest boughs and the brushwood sheaf 
Round the elm-tree bole are in tiny leaf, 
While the chaffinch sings on the orchard bough 
In England—now ! 


And after April, when May follows, 

And the whitethroat builds, and all the swallows! 
Hark, where my blossomed pear-tree in the hedge 
Leans to the field and scatters on the clover 
Blossoms and dewdrops—at the bent spray’s edge— 
That’s the wise thrush ; he sings each song twice over, 
Lest you should think he never could recapture 


The first fine careless rapture ! 
B 
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And though the fields look rough with hoary dew, 
All will be gay when noontide wakes anew 
The buttercups, the little children’s dower, 
—Far brighter than this gaudy melon-flower ! 
R. BRownine. 


TO MAY 


THOUGH many suns have risen and set 
Since thou, blithe May, wert born, 
And Bards, who hailed thee, may forget 

Thy gifts, thy beauty scorn; 
There are who to a birthday strain 
Confine not harp and voice, 
But evermore throughout thy reign 
Are grateful, and rejoice! 


Delicious, odours ! music sweet, 
Too sweet to pass away! 
Oh for a deathless song to met 
The soul’s desire-—a lay 
That, when a thousand years are told, 
Should praise thee, genial Power ! 
Through summer heat, autumnal cold, 
And winter’s dreariest hour. 


Earth, Sea,thy presence feel—nor less, 
If yon ethereal blue 

With its soft smile the truth express, 
The heavens have felt it too. 

The inmost heart of man if glad 
Partakes a livelier cheer ; 

And eyes that.cannot but be sad 
Let fall a brightened tear. 


TO MAY 


Since thy return, through days and weeks 
Of hope that grew by stealth, 

How many wan and faded cheeks 
Have kindled into health ! 

The old, by thee revived, have said, 
“ Another year is ours”: 

And wayworn wanderers, poorly fed, 
Have smiled upon thy flowers. 


Who tripping lisps a merry song 
Amid his playful peers ? 

The tender Infant who was long 
A prisoner of fond fears; 

But now, when every sharp-edged blast 
Is quiet in its sheath, 

His mother leaves him free to taste 
Earth’s sweetness in thy breath. 


Thy help is with the weed that creeps 
Along the humblest ground ; 
No cliff so bare but on its steeps 
Thy favours may be found ; 
But most on some peculiar nook 
That our own hands have drest, 
Thou and thy train are proud to look, 
And seem to love it best, 


And yet how pleased we wander forth 
When May is whispering, “Come! 
Choose from the bowers of virgin earth 
The happiest for your home ; 
Heaven’s bounteous love through me is spread 
From sunshine, clouds, winds, waves, 
Drops on the mouldering turret’s head, 
And on your turf-clad graves!” 
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Such greeting heard, away with sighs 
For lilies that must fade, 
Or “the rathe primrose as it dies 
Forsaken ” in the shade } | 
Vernal fruitions and desires 
Are linked in endless chase: 
While, as one kindly growth retires, 
Another takes its place. 


And what if thou, sweet May, hast known 
Mishap by worm and blight; 

If expectations newly blown 
Have perished in thy sight ; 

If loves and joys, while up they sprung, 
Were caught as in a snare; 

Such is the lot of all the young, 
However bright and fair. 


Lo! streams that April could not check 
Are patient of thy rule vA 
Gurgling in foamy water-break, 
Loitering in glassy pool: 
Wy thee, thee only, could be sent 
Such gentle mists as glide, 
Curling with unconfirmed intent, 
On that green mountain’s side. 


How delicate the leafy veil 
Through which yon House of God 
Gleams ’mid the peace of this deep dale 
By few but shepherds trod! 
And lowly huts near beaten ways, 
No sooner stand attired 
In thy fresh wreaths, than they for praise 
Peep forth, and are admired. 


THE VOICE OF AUTUMN 


Season of fancy and of hope, 
Permit not for one hour 
A blossom from thy crown to drop, 
Nor add to it a flower! 
Keep, lovely May, as if by touch 
Of self-restraining art, 
This modest charm of not too much, 
Part seen, imagined part ! 
| Wa. WorDsworTH. 


THE VOICE OF AUTUMN 


THERE comes, from yonder height, 
A soft repining sound, 
Where forest-leaves are bright, 
And fall like flakes of light, 
To the ground. 


It is the Autumn breeze, 
That, lightly floating on, 
Just skims the weedy leas, 
Just stirs the glowing trees, 
And is gone. 


He moans by seedy brook, 
And visits, with a sigh, 
The last pale flowers that look, 
From out their sunny nook, 
At the sky. 
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O’er shouting children flies 
That light October wind, 
And, kissing cheeks and eyes, 
He leaves their merry cries 

Far behind. 


And wanders on to make 
That soft uneasy sound 
By distant wood and lake, 
Where distant fountains break 
From the ground. 


No bower where maidens dwell 
Can win a moment’s stay; 
Nor fair untrodden dell; 
.He sweeps the upland swell, 
And away ! 


Mourn’st thou thy homeless state ? 
O soft, repining wind ! 
That early seek’st sod/ate 
The rest it is thy fate. 
Not to find. 


Not on the mountain’s breast, 
————- Not on the ocean’s shore, 
In all the East and West: 
The wind that stops to rest 
Is no more. 


By valleys, woods, and springs, 
No wonder thou shouldst grieve 
For all the glorious things 
Thou touchest with thy wings . 
And must leave. - 


W. ©. Bryant, 
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WINTER: ODE TO THE NORTH-EAST WIND 


WELCOME, wild North-easter! Shame it is to see 
Odes to every zephyr; ne’er a verse to thee. 
Welcome, black North-easter! o’er the German foam, 
O’er the Danish moorlands, from thy frozen home. 
Tired we are of summer, tired of gaudy glare, 
Showers soft and steaming, hot and breathless air. 
Tired of listless dreaming through the lazy day; 
Jovial wind of winter, turn us out to play ! 


Sweep the golden reed-beds; crisp the lazy dyke; 
Hunger into madness every plunging pike. 

Fill the lake with wildfowl; fill the marsh with snipe; 
While on dreary moorlands lonely curlew pipe; 
Through the black fir-forest thunder harsh and dry, 
Shattering down the snowflakes off the curdled sky. 
Let the luscious South wind breathe, in lovers’ sighs, 
While the lazy gallants bask in ladies’ eyes. 

What does he but soften heart alike and pen ? 

’Tis the hard gray weather breeds hard Englishmen. 


What’s the soft South-wester? ’tis the ladies’ breeze, 

Bringing home their true-loves out of all the seas. 

But the black North-easter, through the snow storm 
hurled, 

Drives our English hearts of oak seaward round the 
world, 

Come, as came our fathers, heralded by thee, 

Conquering from the eastward, lords by land and sea. 

Come; and strong within us stir the Viking’s blood ; 

Bracing brain and sinew; blow, thou wind of God! 


Cuar.es KInGsteEy, 
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THE FISHERMEN 


HurraAu! the seaward breezes 
Sweep down the bay amain; 

Heave up, my lads, the anchor! 
Run up the sail again! 

Leave to the lubber landsmen 
The rail-car and the steed ; 

The stars of heaven shall guide us, 
The breath of heaven shall speed. 


From the hill-top looks the steeple, 
And the lighthouse from the sand ; 
And the scattered pines are waving. 
Their farewell from the land. 
One glance, my lads, behind us, 
For the homes we leave, one sigh, 
Ere we take the change and chances 
Of the ocean and oan 


Now, brothers, for the icebergs 
Of frozen Labrador, 
Floating spectral in the moonshine, 
“Along the low, black shore! 
Where like snow the gannet’s feathers 
On Brador’s rocks are shed, | 
And the noisy murr are flying, 
Like black scuds, overhead ; 


Where in mist the rock is hiding, 
And the sharp reef lurks below, 

And the white squall smites in summer, 
And the autumn tempests blow; 


THE FISHERMEN 


Where through gray and rolling vapour, 
From evening unto morn, 

A thousand boats are hailing, 
Horn answering unto horn. 


Hurrah! for the Red Island, 

With the white cross on its crown! 
Hurrah! for Meccatina, 

And its. mountains bare and brown ! 
Where the Caribou’s tall antlers 

O’er the dwarf wood freely toss, 
And the footstep of the Mickmack - 

Has no sound upon the moss. 


There we'll drop our lines, and gather 
Old Ocean’s treasures in, 
Where’er the mottled mack’rel 
Turns up a steel-dark fin. 
The sea’s our field of harvest, 
Its scaly tribes our grain ; 
We'll reap the teeming waters 
As at home they reap the plain! 


Our wet hands spread the carpet, 
And light the hearth at home; 

From our fish, as in the old time, 
The silver coin shall come. 

As the demon fled the chamber 
Where the fish of Tobit lay, 

So ours from all our dwellings 
Shall frighten Want away. 


Though the mist upon our jackets 

In the bitter air congeals, 

And our lines wind stiff and slowly 
From off the frozen reels; 
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Though the fog be dark around us, 
And the storm blow high and loud, 

We will whistle down the wild wind, ° 
And laugh beneath the cloud ! 


In the darkness as in daylight, 
On the water as on land, 
God’s eye is looking on us, . 
' And beneath us is His hand! 
Death will find us soon or later, 
On the deck or in the cot; 
And we cannot meet him better 
Than in working out our lot. 


Hurrah !—hurrah !|—the west-wind 

‘Comes freshening down the bay, 
The rising sails are filling,— 

Give way, my lads, give. way! 
Leave the coward landsman clinging 

To the dull earth, like a weed,— 
The stars of heaven shall guide us, 
The breath of heaven shall speed ! 

J. G. Wurrtter. 


THE TREASURES OF THE DEEP 


Wuart hidest thou in thy treasure-caves and cells ? 
Thou hollow-sounding and mysterious main !— 
Pale glistening pearls, and rainbow-coloured shells, 
Bright things which gleam unrecked of, and in vain |— 
Keep, keep thy riches, melancholy sea! 
We ask not such from thee. 
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Yet more, the depths have more !—what wealth untold, 
Far down, and shining through their stillness lies! 
Thou hast the starry gems, the burning gold, . 
Won from ten thousand royal Argosies !— 
Sweep o’er thy spoils, thou wild and wrathful main ! 
 _Karth claims not these again. 


Yet more, the depths have more !—thy waves have rolled 
Above the cities of a world gone by! 
Sand hath filled up the palaces of old, 
Seaweed o’ergrown the halls of revelry,— 
Dash o’er them, ocean, in thy scornful play !. 
Man yields them to decay. __ 


Yet more! the billows and the depths have more! 
High hearts and brave are gathered to thy breast! 
They hear not now the booming waters roar, . 
The battle-thunders will not break their rest,— 
Keep thy red gold and gems, thou stormy grave! 
Give back the true and brave! 


Give back the lost and lovely !—those for whom 
_ The place was kept at board and hearth so long! 
The prayer went up through midnight’s breathless gloom, 
And the vain yearning woke midst festal song ! 
Hold fast thy buried isles, thy towers o’erthrown— 
But all is not thine own. 


To thee the love of woman hath gone down, 
Dark flow thy tides o’er manhood’s noble head, 
O’er youth’s bright locks, and beauty’s flowery crown, 
Yet must thou hear a voice—Restore the doud | 
Earth shall reclaim her precious things from thoo |—- 


Restore the dead, thou sea | 
: Mra lum ane, 
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THE MARINERS OF ENGLAND 


YE Mariners of England 
That guard our native seas! 


Whose flag has braved, a thousand years, 


The battle and the breeze ! 

Your glorious standard launch again 
To match another foe: 

And sweep through the deep, 

While the stormy winds do blow; 
While the battle rages loud and long 
And the stormy winds do blow. 


The spirits of your fathers 

Shall start from every wave— 

For the deck it was their field of fame, 
And Ocean was their grave: 

Where Blake and mighty Nelson fell 


‘Your manly hearts shall glow, 


As ye sweep through the deep, 
While the stormy winds do blow; 
While the battle rages loud and long 
And the stormy winds do blow. 


Britannia needs no bulwarks, 

No towers along the steep; 

Her march is o’er the mountain waves, 
Her home is on the deep. 

With thunders from her native oak 
She quells the floods below— 

As they roar on the shore, 

When the stormy winds do blow; 
When the battle rages loud and long, 
And the stormy winds do blow. 
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The meteor-flag of England 

Shall yet terrific burn; 

Till danger’s troubled night depart 

, And the star of peace return. 

Then, then, ye ocean-warriors! 

Our song and feast shall flow 

To the fame of your name, 

When the storm has ceased to blow; 
When the fiery fight is heard no more, 
And the storm has ¢eased to blow. 


T, CAMPBELL, 


THE SEA-KING’S BURIAL 


“ My strength is failing fast,” 
Said the sea-king to his men ;— 
“T shall never sail the seas 
Like a conqueror again, 
But while yet a drop remains 
Of the life-blood in my veins, 
Raise, oh, raise me from the bed ; 
Put the crown upon my head ; 
Put my good sword in my hand; 
And so lead me to the strand, 
Where my ship at anchor rides 
Steadily : 
If I cannot end my life 
In the crimson’d battle-strife, 
Let me die as I have lived, 
On the sea,” 
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They have raised King Balder up,. 
Put his crown upon his head; . 
They have sheathed his limbs in mail, 
And the purple o’er him spread ;. 
And amid the greeting rude 
Of a gathering multitude, 
Borne him slowly to the shore—~ 
All the energy of yore 
‘From his dim eyes flashing forth— 
Old sea-lion of the north— 
As he looked upon his ship 
Riding free, 
And on his forehead pale 
Felt the cold refreshing gale, 
And heard the welcome sound 
Of the sea. 


* 


They have borne him to the ship - 
With a slow and solemn tread ; 
They have placed him on the deck 
With his crown upon his head, 
Where he sat as on a throne; 
And have left- him there alone, 
jth his anchor ready weighed, 
And his snowy sails displayed 
To the favouring wind, once more 
Blowing freshly from the shore; - 
And have bidden him farewell 
Tenderly, 
Saying, “ ‘King of mighty men, 
We shall meet thee yet again, 
In Valhalla, with the monarchs 
Of the sea,” 
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Underneath him in the hold 
. They had placed the lighted brand ; 
And the fire was burning slow 
As the vessel from the land, 
Like a stag-hound from the slips, 
Darted forth from out the ships. 
There was music in her sail 
As it swelled before the gale, 
And a dashing at her prow 
As it cleft the waves below, 
And the good ship sped along, 
Scudding free; 
As‘on many a battle morn 
In her time she had been ‘borne, 
To struggle, and to conquer 
On the sea. 


And the king with sudden strength 
Started up, and paced the deck, 
With his good sword for his staff, 
And his robe around his neck :— 
Once alone, he raised his hand 
‘To the people on the land ; 
And with shout and joyous cry 
Once again they miade reply, — 
Till the loud exulting cheer 
Sounded faintly on his ear; 
For the gale-was o’er him blowing 
Fresh and free; 
And ere yet an hour had passed, 
He was driven before the blast, 
Anda storm was on his path, 
On the sea. 
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“So blow, ye tempests, blow, © 
And my spirit shall not quail: 
I have fought with many a foe, 
I have weathered many a gale; 
And in this hour of death, 
Ere I yield my fleeting breath— 
Ere the fire now burning slow 
Shall come rushing from below, 
And this worn and wasted frame 
Be devoted to the flame— 
I will raise my voice in triumph, 
Singing free ;— 
To the great All-Father’s home 
I am driving through the foam, 
I am sailing to Valhalla, 
O’er the sea. 


“So blow, ye stormy winds— 
And, ye flames, ascend on high ;— 
In the easy, idle bed 
Let the slave and coward die! 
But give me the driving keel, 
Clang of shields. and flashing steel; 
Or my foot on foreign ground, 
~ With my enémies around! 
Happy, happy, thus I'd yield, 
On the deck or in the field 
My last breath, shouting, ‘On 
. To victory.’ 
But since this haa been denied, 
They shall say that I have died 
Without flinching, like a monarch 
Of the sea.” 
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And Balder spoke no more, 

And no sound escaped his lip; 
And he looked, yet scarcely saw 
The destruction of his ship, 

Nor the fleet sparks mounting high 
Nor the glare upon the sky ; 
Searcely heard the billows dash, 
Nor the burning timber crash ; 
Searcely felt the scorching heat 
That was gathering at his feet, - 
Nor the fierce flames mounting o’er him 
Greedily. 
But the life was in him yet, 
And the courage to forget 
All his pain, in his triumph 
On the sea. 


Once alone a cry arose, 
Half of anguish, half of pride, 
As he sprang upon his feet, 
With the flames on every side. 
“T am coming!” said the king, 
“Where the swords and bucklers ring— 
Where the warrior lives again 
With the souls of mighty men— 
Where the weary find repose, 
‘And the red wine ever flows ;— 
I am coming, great All-Father, 
Unto thee ! 
Unto Odin, unto Thor, 
And the strong, true hearts of yore— 
I am coming to Valhalla, 
O’er the sea.” 


CHARLES Maoxay, 
D 
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THE SEA-FAIRIES 


SLOW sail’d the weary mariners and saw, 
Betwixt the green brink and the running foam, 
Sweet faces, rounded arms, and bosoms prest 
To little harps of gold; and while they mused, 
Whispering to each other half in fear, 

Shrill music ‘reach’d them on the middle sea. 


Whither away, whither away, whither away? fly no 
more ; 

Whither away from the high green field, and the happy 
blossoming shore ? | 

Day and night to the billow the fountain calls; 

Down shower the gambolling waterfalls 

From wandering over the lea: 

Out of the live-green heart-of the dells 

They freshen the silvery-crimson shells, 

And thick with white bells the clover-hill swells 

High over the full-toned sea: 

O hither, come hither and furl your sails, 

Come hither to me and to me: 

Hither, come hither and frolic and play; 

Here it is only the mew that wails; 

We will sing td*you all the day: 

Mariner, mariner, furl your sails, 

For here are the blissful downs and dales, 

And merrily merrily carol the gales, 

And the spangle dances ‘in bight and bay, 

And the-rainbow forms and flies on the land 

Over the islands free; 

And the rainbow. lives in the curve of the sand; 

Hither, come hither and see; 
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And the rainbow hangs on the poising wave, 

And sweet is the colour of cove and cave, 

And sweet shall your welcome be: 

O hither, come hither, and be our lords 

For merry brides are we: 

We will kiss sweet kisses, and speak sweet words: 
O listen, listen, your eyes shall glisten 

With pleasure and love and jubilee: 

O listen, listen, your eyes shall glisten 

When the sharp clear twang of the golden chords 
Runs up the ridged sea. 

Who can light on as happy a shore 

All the world o’er, all the world o’er ? 

Whither away? listen and stay: mariner, mariner, fly no 


more, 
Lorb TENNYSON. 


THE HIGH TIDE 


“ MoTHER, dear, what is the water saying ? 
Mother, dear, why does the wild sea roar?” 
Cry the children, on the white sand playing,— 
On the white sand, half a mile from shore. 
“ Little ones, I fear a storm is growing. 
Come away! Oh, let us hasten home!” 
Calls the mother; and the wind is blowing, 
Flashing up a million eyes of foam. 


“Mother, see our footprints as we follow! 
Mother, dear, what crawls along before?” 
Creeping round and round, through creek and hollow, 
Runs the tide between them and the shore. 
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“Hasten!” cries the mother, forward flying, 
“ Hasten or we perish ;~’tis the tide!” 
Led by her, affrighted now and crying, 
Fly the children, barefoot, at her side. 


“ Mother, dear, the sea is coming after! 
Mother, ’tis between us and the land.” 

Looking back, they see the waves, with laughter, 
Wash their little shoes from off the sand. 

“ Quicker!” screams the mother, “quicker, quicker !” 
Fast they fly before the sullen sound. 

Step by step, the mother’s heart grows sicker. 
Inch by inch, the sea creeps round and round. 


“ Mother, in-the water we are wading: 
Mother, it grows deeper as we go!” 
“ Hasten, children, hasten—day is fading— 
Higher creeps the tide, so black and slow.” 
Nay, but at each step, the waves grow deeper ; 
“Turn this way !”-—but there ’tis deeper still— 
Still the sea breathes like a drunken sleeper— 
Still the foam crawls, and the wind blows shrill. 


“ Mother, there is land, all green and dry land, 
Grass upon it growing, and a tree !” 
A promontory turned into an island, 
Upsprings there in the ever-rising sea. 
“Mother, tis wadeep, and we are dripping! 
‘Mother, we are sinking! Haste, oh, haste!” 
In her arms uplifting them and gripping, 
On she plunges, wading to the waist. 


“Mother, set us down among the grasses! 
Mother, we are hungry!” they now cry; 

Watching the bright water as it passes, ” 
There they sit, between the sea and sky. 


THE HIGH TIDE 


Higher crawls the sea with deep intoning, 
Passing every flood-mark, far or near— 

“’Tis the high tide!” cries the mother, moaning, 
“Coming only once in many a year!” 


Higher! higher! lapping round the island, 
Flows the water with a sound forlorn. 

Those are flowers ’tis snatching from the dry land,— 
Pale primroses, sweet and newly born. 

Smaller grows the isle where they sit: sobbing, 
Darker grows the day on every side— 

Whiter grows the mother, with heart throbbing 
Madly, as she marks the fatal tide. 


“Children, cling around me! hold me faster! 
Kiss me! God is going to take all three! 
Say the prayer I taught you—He is Master ! 
He is Lord, and in His hands lie we!” 
Flowers the tide is snatching while it calls so, 
Flowers its lean hands never snatched before ; 
Will it snatch these human flowers, also, 
Where they cling, sad creatures of the shore ? 


Nay, for o’er the tide a boat is stealing— 
On their names a man’s strong voice doth cry. 
“God be praised!” the mother crieth, kneeling, 
“He hath heard our prayer, and help is nigh.” 
“Father!” cry the children, “This way, father | 
Here we are!” aloud cry girl and boy,— 
Comes the boat,—the children round it gather, 
But the mother smiles, and faints for joy. 


In his strong arm his pale spouse uplifting, 
By her side he sets the children two,— 
Through the twilight, shoreward they are drifting, 
While the pale stars glimmer in the blue, 
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Round them; in the tranquil evening weather, 
All the scene seems strange as strange can be:— 
Waves that wash green fields and knolls of heather, 
Lonely trees up-peeping from the sea. 


TO FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE 


WHENE’ER a noble deed is wrought, 
Whene’er is spoken a noble thought, 
Our hearts, in glad surprise, 

To higher levels rise. 


Honour to those whose words or deeds 
Thus help us in our daily needs, 

And by their overflow 

Raise us from what is low ! 


Thus thought I, as by night I read 
Of the great army of the dead, 
The trenches cold and damp, 
The starved and frozen camp,— 


The rNended from the battle-plain, 
In dreaty hospitals of pain, 

The cheerless corridors, 

The cold and stony floors, — 


Lo! in that house of misery 

A lady with a lamp I see 
Pass through the glimmering gloom 
And flit from room to room. o 
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And slow, as in a dream of bliss, 
The speechless sufferer turns to kiss 
Her shadow as it falls 
Upon the darkening walls. 


On England’s annals, through the long 

Hereafter of her speech and song, 
That light its rays shall cast 
From portals of the past. 


A Lady with a Lamp shall stand 
In the great history of the land, 
A noble type of good, 
Heroic womanhood. 
H. W. LonerE.iow. 


THE PIPES AT LUCKNOW 


Pipss of the misty moorlands, 
Voice of the glens and hills; 
The droning of the torrents, 
The treble of the rills! 
Not the braes of broom and heather, 
Nor the mountains dark with rain, 
Nor maiden bower, nor border tower, 
Have heard your sweetest strain | 


Dear to the Lowland reaper 
And plaided mountaineer, 

To the cottage and the castle 
The Scottish pipes are dear, 
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Sweet sounds the ancient pibroch 
O’er mountain, loch, and glade; 
But sweetest of all music 
The pipes at Lucknow played 


Day by day the Indian tiger 
Louder yelled and nearer crept; 
Round and round the jungle serpent 
Near and nearer circles swept. 
“Pray for rescue, wives and mothers, 
Pray to-day!” the soldiers said ; 
“To-morrow death’s between us, * 
And the wrong and shame we dread !” 


Oh, they listened, looked, and waited 
‘Till their hope became despair ; 
And the sobs of low bewailing 
Filled the pauses of their prayer. 
Till up spake a Scottish maiden, 
With her ear unto the ground, 
“Dinna ye hear it ?—dinna ye hear it ? 
The pipes of Havelock sound !” 


Hushed the wounded man his groaning, 
Hushed the wife her little ones; 
Alone they heard the drum roll 
And the roar of Sepoy guns. 
But to coeds of home and childhood 
The Highland ear is true, 
As her mother’s cradling-crooning 
The mountain pipes she knew. 


Like the march of soundless musie 
Through the vision of the seer, 

More of feeling than of hearing, 
Of the heart than of the ear. 


THE PIPES AT LUCKNOW 


She knew the droning pibroch, 
She knew.the Campbell’s call; 
“Hark! hear ye no’ MacGregor’s, - 

The grandest o’ them all?” 


Oh, they listened dumb and breathless, 
And they caught the sound at last: 
Faint and far beyond the Goomtee 
Rose and fell the piper’s blast. 
Then a burst of wild thanksgiving 
Mingled woman’s voice and man’s; 
“God be praised !—the march of Havelock } 
The piping of the clans !” 


Louder, nearer, fierce as vengeance, ° 
Sharp and shrill as swords at strife, 
Came the wild MacGregor’s clan-call, 
Stinging all the air to life; 
But when the far-off dust cloud 
To plaided legions grew, 
Full tenderly and blithesomely 
The pipes of rescue blew! 


Round the silver domes of Lucknow, 
Moslem mosque and pagan shrine, 
Breathed the air to Britons dearest, 
The air of “ Auld Lang Syne.” 
O’er the cruel roar of war-drums - 
Rose that sweet and home-like strain | 
And the tartan clove the turban 
As the Goomtee cleaves the plain. 


Dear to the cornland reaper 
And plaided mountaineer, 

To the cottage and the castle 
The piper’s song is dear, 
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Sweet sounds the Gaelic pibroch 
O’er mountain, glen, and glade; 
But the sweetest of all music 
The pipes at Lucknow played. 


J. G. WHITTIER, 


JEANNE D’ARC AT RHEIMS 


THAT was a joyous day in Rheims of old, 

When peal on peal of mighty music rolled 

Forth from her thronged cathedral; while around 

A multitude, whose billows made no sound, 

Chained to a hush of wonder, though elate 

With victory, listened at their temple’s gate. 

And what was done within? Within, the light, 
Through the rich gloom of pictured windows flowing, 

Tinged with soft awfulness a stately sight— 


The chivalry of France their proud heads bowing 
In martial vassalage! While ’midst that ring, 
And shadowed by ancestral tombs, a king 
Received his birthright’s crown. For this, the hymn 
Swelled out like\rushing waters, and the day 
With the sweet solvers misty breath grew dim, 
As through long aisles it floated o’er the array 
Of arms and sweeping stoles. But who, alone 
And unapproached, beside the altar stone, 
With the white banner forth like sunshine streaming, 
And the gold helm through clouds of fragance gleaming, 
Silent and radiant stood? The helm was raised, 
And the fair face revealed, that upward gazed, 
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Intensely worshipping—a still, clear face, 

Youthful, but brightly solemn ! - Woman’s cheek 

And brow were there, in deep devotion meek, 

_ Yet glorified, with inspiration’s trace 

On its pure paleness; while, enthroned above, 

The pictured Virgin, with her smile of love, 

Seemed bending o’er her votaress, That slight form! 

Was that the leader through the battle storm ? 

Had the soft light in that adoring eye 

Guided the warrior where the swords flashed high ? 

"Twas so, even so !—and thou, the shepherd’s child, 

Joanne, the lovely dreamer of the wild ! 

Never before, and never since that hour, 

Hath woman, mantled with victorious power, 

Stood forth as thou beside the shrine didst stand, 

Holy amidst the knighthood of the land, 

And, beautiful with joy and with renown, 

Lift thy white banner o’er the golden crown, 
Ransomed for France by thee! 


| The rites are done, 
Now let the dome with trumpet-notes be shaken, 
And bid the echoes of the tomb awaken, 

And come thou forth, that heaven’s rejoicing sun 
May give thee welcome from thine own blue skies, 

Daughter of victory! A triumphant strain, 

A proud rich stream of warlike melodies, 

Gushed through the portals of the antique fane, 
And forth she came. Then rose a nation’s sound | 
Oh! what a power to bid the quick heart bound, 
The wind bears onward with the stormy cheer 
Man gives.to glory on her high career | 
Is there indeed such power ?—far deeper dwells 
In one kind household voice, to reach the cells 
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Whence happiness flows forth! The shouts that filled 
The hollow heaven tempestuously were stilled 
One moment; and in that brief: pause, the tone, 
As of a breeze that o’er her home had blown, 
Sank on the bright maid’s heart. “Joanne!”—Who 
spoke . 
Like those whose childhood with Aer childhood grew 
Under one roof? “Joanne!”—hat murmur broke 
With sounds of weeping forth! She turned—she knew 
Beside her, marked from all the thousands there, 
In the calm beauty of his silver hair, | 
The stately shepherd ; and the youth whose joy, 
From his dark eye flashed proudly; and the boy, : 
The youngest born, that ever loved her best :— 
“Father! and ye my brothers!” On the breast 
Of that gray sire she sank—and swiftly back, 
Even in an instant, to their native track 
Her free thoughts flowed. She saw the pomp no more, 
The plumes, the banners: to her cabin-door, 
And to the Fairy’s Fountain in the glade, 
Where her young sisters by her side had played, 
And to her hamlet’s chapel, where it rose 
Hallowing the forest unto deep repose 
Her spirit turned. The very wood-note, sung 
In early spring-time by the bird, which dwelt 
Where o’er her fatller’s roof the beech leaves hung, 
Was in her heart; §& music heard and felt, 
Winning her back to nature, She unbound 
The helm of many battles from her head, 
And, with her bright locks bowed to sweep the ground, 
Lifting her voice up, wept for joy and said— 
“Bless me, my father! bless me! and with thee, 
To the still cabin and the beechen tree, 
Let me return !” 


THE TRUE FATHERLAND 


Oh! never did thine eye 

Through the green haunts of happy infancy 
Wander again, Joanne! Too much of fame 

Hath shed its radiance on thy peasant name; 
And bought alone by gifts beyond all price— 

The trusting hearts repose, the paradise 

Of home, with all its loves—doth fate allow 

The crown of-glory unto woman’s brow. 

Mrs HEMANS. 


THE TRUE FATHERLAND 


WHERE is the true man’s fatherland ? 
Is it where he by chance is born ? 
Doth not the yearning spirit scorn 

In such scant borders to be spanned ? 

Oh, yes! his fatherland must be 

As the blue heaven, wide and free! 


Is it alone where freedom is, 

Where God is God and man is man? 
Doth he not claim a broader span 
For the soul’s love of home than this? 

Oh, yes! his fatherland must be 
As the blue heaven, wide and free! 


Where’er a human heart doth wear 
Joy’s myrtle-wreath or sorrow’s gyves, 
Where’er a human spirit strives 
After a life more true and fair, 
There is the true man’s birthplace grand, 
His is a world-wide fatherland | 
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-Where’er a single slave doth pine, 
‘Whereer one man may help another,— 
Thank God for such a birthright, brother,— 
That spot of earth is thine and mine! 
There is the true man’s birthplace grand, 
His is a world-wide fatherland ! 
J. R. Low Lt. 


A LOST CHORD 


SEATED one day at the organ, 
I was weary and ill at ease, 

And my fingers wandered idly 
Over the noisy keys. 


I do not know what I was playing, 
Or what I was dreaming then ; 

But I struck one chord of music, 
Like the sound of a great Amen. 


It flooded the crimson twilight, 
Like the close of an angel’s psalm, 
And it lay on my fevered spirit 
With a touch of infinite calm. 


It quieted pain and sorrow, 
Like love overcoming strife ; 

It seemed the harmonious echo 
From our discordant life. 


It linked all perplexéd meanings 
Into one perfect peace, 

And trembled away into silence 
As if it were loath to cease. 


THE CORN AND THE LILIES 


I have sought, but I seek it vainly, 
That one lost chord divine, 

Which came from the soul of the organ 
And entered into mine. 


It may be that Death’s bright angel 
Will speak in that chord again ; 
It may be that only in heaven 
I shall hear that grand Amen. 


ADELAIDE A. Procter. 


THE CORN AND THE LILIES 


Sap the corn to the lilies : 
“Press not near my feet, 

You are only idlers, 
Neither corn nor wheat. 

Does one earn a living 
Just by being sweet ?” 


Naught answered the lilies, 
_ Neither yea nor nay; 
Only they grew sweeter 
All the livelong day. 
And at last the Teacher 
Chanced to-come that way. 


While His tired disciples 
Rested at His feet, 

And the proud corn rustled, 
Bidding them to eat, 

“Children,” said the Teacher, 
“The Life is more than meat. 
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“Consider the lilies, 
How beautiful they grow! 
Never king had such glory, 
Yet no toil they know.” 
Oh, happy were the lilies 
That He loved them so! 


Emity A. Brappocx. 


A GRAND FAITH 


Ou, yet we trust that somehow good 
* Wiil be the final goal of ill, 
To pangs of nature, sins of will, 
Defects of doubt, and taints of blood; 


That nothing walks with aimless feet ; 
That not one life shall be destroy’d, 
Or cast as rubbish to the void, 

When God hath made the pile complete; 


That not a worm is cloven in vain; 
That not a moth with vain desire 
Is shrivell’d in a fruitless fire, 
Or but subserves another’s gain. 


Behold, we know not anything ; 
I can but trust that good shall fall 
At last—far off—at last, to all, 
And every winter change to spring. 
Lorp TENNYSON. 


THE SPIRIT OF BEAUTY 


THE SPIRIT OF BEAUTY 


THE Spirit of Beauty unfurls her light, 

And wheels her course in a joyous flight! 

I know her track through the balmy air, 

By the blossoms that cluster and whiten there: 
She leaves the tops of the mountains green, 
And gems the valleys with crystal sheen. 


At morn I’ know where she rested at night, 
For the roses are gushing with dewy delight ; 
Then she mounts again, and around her flings 
A shower of light from her purple wings, 

Till the Spirit is glad with the music on high, 
That silently fills her with ecstasy ! 


At noon she hies to a cool retreat, 

Where bowering elms over waters meet; 

She dimples the wave, where the green leaves dip, 
That smiles as it curls—like a maiden’s lip, 
When her tremulous bosom would hide, in vain, 
From her lover the hope that she loves again, 


At eve she hangs o’er the western sky 

Dark clouds for a glorious canopy ; 

And round the skirts of each sweeping fold, 
She paints a border of crimson and gold; 

Where the lingering Sunbeams love to stay, 
When their source in his glory has passed away. 


She hovers around us at twilight hour, 

When her presence is felt with the deepest power ; 
She mellows the landscape and crowds the stream, 
With the shadows that flit like a fairy dream; 
Still wheeling her flight through the gladsome air, 


The Spirit of Beauty is everywhere, 
Dawes. 
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MY MOTHER’S HANDS 


* 


Sucu beautiful, beautiful hands! 
They’re neither white nor small ; 


‘And you, I know, would scarcely think: 


That they aro fair at all. 
I’ve looked on hands whose form and hue 
A sculptor’s dream might be; 
Yet are those aged, wrinkled hands 

More beautiful to me. 


Such beautiful, beautiful hands! 
Though heart were weary and sad, 

Those patient hands kept toiling on, 
That the children might be glad. 

I always weep, as, looking back 
To childhood’s distant day, . 


‘I think how those hands rested not 


- When mine were at their play. 


Such beautiful, beautiful hands! 
They’re growing feeble now, 

For time and pain have left their mark 
On hands, and heart, and brow. . 

Alas! alas! the nearing time, _ 
And the sad, sad day to me, 

When ’neath the daisies, out of sight, 
These hands will folded: be. 


But oh! beyond this shadow-land, 

_ Where all is bright and fair, 

I know full well these dear old. hands - 
Will palms of victory béar; = 


BEAUTY 


Where crystal streams through endless years 
Flow over golden sands, 

And where the old grow young again, 
I'll clasp my mother’s hands. © 


THE BEGGAR MAID 


HER arms across her breast she laid ; 
She was more fair than words can say: 
' Barefooted came the beggar maid | 
Before the king Cophetua. - 
In robe and crown the king stept down, 
To meet and greet her on her way ; 
“Tt is no wonder,” said the lords, 
“She is more beautiful than day.” 


As shines the moon in clouded skies, 
She in her poor attire was seen: 
One praised her ankles, one her eyes, - 
One her dark hair and lovesome mien, 
So sweet a face, such angel grace, 
Tn all that land had never been: 
Cophetua sware a royal oath: 
“This beggar maid shall be my queen !” 
Lorp TENNYsON, 


BEAUTY 
A THING of beauty is a joy for ever: 
Its loveliness increases ; it will never 
Pass into nothingness; but still will keep 
A bower quiet for us, and a sleap 
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Full of sweet dreams, and health, and quiet breathing. 
Therefore, on every morrow, are we wreathing 
A flowery band to bind us to the earth, 
Spite of despondence, of the inhuman dearth 
Of noble natures, of the gloomy days, 
Of all the unhealthy and o’er-darkened ways 
“Made for our searching: yes, in spite of all, 
Some shape of beauty moves away the pall 
From our. dark spirits. Such the sun, the moon, 
Trees old and young, sprouting a shady boon 
For simple sheep ;. and such are daffodils 
With the green world they live in; and clear rills 
That for themselves a cooling covert make 
’Gainst the hot season; the mid-forest brake, 
Rich with a sprinkling of fair musk-rose blooms: 
And such too is the grandeur of the dooms 
We have imagined for the mighty dead ; 
All lovely tales that we have heard or read: 
An endless fountain of immortal drink, 
Pouring unto us from the heaven’s brink, 

JoHN Keats, 


OUR DAILY PATHS 


THERE'S beauty all around our paths, if. but our watchful 

eyes a 
Can trace it ’midst familiar things, and through their 
lowly guise. 


We may find it where a hedgerow showers its blossoms 


‘Or a cottage window s 


o’er our way, 
parkles forth in the last red light 
of day. | : 
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We may find it where a spring shines clear beneath an 
aged tree, 

With the foxglove o’er the water’s glass, borne downwards 
by the bee; 

Or where a swift and sunny gleam on the birchen stems 
is thrown, 

As a soft wind playing parts the leaves, in copses green 
and lone. 


We may find it in the winter boughs, as they cross ‘the 
cold blue'sky, 

While soft on icy pool and stream their pencilled shadows 
lie, . 

When we look upon their tracery, by the fairy frost-work 
bound, 

Whence the flitting redbreast shakes a shower of crystals 
to the ground. 


Yes! beauty dwells in all our paths—but sorrow too is 
there: 
How oft some cloud within us dims the bright, still 
summer air! 
‘ When we carry. our sick hearts abroad amidst the joyous 
things, 
That through the leafy places glance on many-coloured 
ings. 


With shadows from the past we fill the happy wuodland 


shades, 

And a mournful memory of the dead is with us in the 
glades ; 

And our dream-like fancies lend the wind an ocho’s 
plaintive tone - 


Of voices, and of melodies, and of silvery laughter gone. 
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But are we free to do even thus—to wander as we will, 

Bearing sad visions through the grove, and o’er the breezy 
hill? 

No! in our daily paths le cares, that ofttimes bind us 
fast, 

While from their narrow round we see the golden day 
fleet past. 


They hold us from the woodlark’s haunts, and violet 
" dingles, back, 

And from all the lovely sounds and gleams in the shining 
river's track. 

They bar us from our heritage of spring-time, hope, and 
mirth, | 

And weigh our burdened spirits down with the cumbering 
dust of earth. 


Yet should this be? Too much, too soon, despondingly 
we yield! 

A better lesson we are taught by the lilies of the field! 

A sweeter by the birds of heaven—which tell us, in their 
flight, 

Of One that through the desert air for ever guides them 
right. 


Shall not this knowledge calm our hearts, and bid vain 
conflicts cease ? 

Ay, when they commune with themselves in holy hours 
of peace, 

And feel that by the lights and clouds through which our 
pathway lies, 

By the beauty and the grief alike, we are training for the 
skies | 

Mrs HEmMans, 
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THE VISION OF BELSHAZZAR 


THE King was on his throne, 
The Satraps throng’d the hall ; 
A thousand bright lamps shone 
O’er that high festival. 
A thousand cups of gold, 
In Judah deem’d divine— 
Jehovah's vessels hold 
The godless Heathen’s wine. 


In that.same hour and hall 
The fingers of a hand 
Came forth against the wall, 
And wrote as if on sand: 
The fingers of 4 man ;— 
A solitary hand — 
Along the letters ran, 
And traced them like a wand. 


The monarch saw, and shook, 
And bade no more rejoice ; 

All bloodless wax’d his look, 

_ And tremulous his voice :— 

“Let the men of lore appear, 
The wisest of the earth, 

And expound the words of fear, 
Which mar our royal mirth.” 


Chaldea’s seers are good, 
But here they have no skill; 
And the unknown letters stood 
‘Untold and awful still. 
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And Babel’s men of age 
_ Are wise and deep in lore; 
But now they were not sage, 
They saw—but knew no more. 


A Captive in the land, 
. A stranger and a youth, 

He heard the king’s command, 
He saw that writing’s truth ; 

The lamps around were bright, 
The prophecy in view; 

He read it on that night,— 
The morrow proved it true! 


“Belshazzar’s grave is made, 
His kingdom pass’d away, 
He, in the balance weigh’d, 
Is light and worthless clay ; 
The shroud, his robe of state; 
His canopy, the stone; : 
The Mede is at his gate! 
The Persian on his throne!” 
Lorp Byron, 


THE STORY OF THE MONK FELIX 


ONE morning all alone, 

Out of his convent of gray stone, 

Into the forest older, darker, grayer, 
His lips moving as if in prayer, 

His head sunken upon his breast 

As in a dream of rest, 

Walked the Monk Felix. All about 
The broad, sweet sunshine lay without, 
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Filling the summer air ; 

And within the woodlands as he trod, 
The dusk was like the Truce of God 
With worldly woe and care; 

Under him lay the golden moss; 

And above him the boughs of hoary trees 
Waved, and made the sign of the cross, 
And whispered their Benedicites ; 

And from the ground 

Rose an odour sweet and fragrant 

Of the wild-flowers and the vagrant 
Vines that wandered, 

Seeking the sunshine, round and round. 


These he heeded not, but pondered 
On the volume in his hand, 

A volume of Saint Augustine, 
‘Wherein he read of the unseen 
Splendours of God’s great town 
In the unknown land, 

And, with his eyés cast down 

In humility, he said; 

“T believe, O God, 

What herein I have read, 

But, alas! | do not understand!” ' 


And lo! he heard 

The sudden singing of a bird, 

A. snow-white bird, that from a cloud 
Dropped down, 

And among the branches brown 

Sat singing 

So sweet, and clear, and loud, 

It seemed a thousand harp-strings ringing. 
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And the monk Felix closed his book, 
And long, long, 

With rapturous look, 

He listened to the song, 

And hardly breathed or stirred, 
Until he saw, as in a Vision, 


The land Elysian, 


And in the heavenly city heard 
Angelic feet 

Fall on the golden flagging of the street, 
And he would fain 

Have caught the wonderous bird, 
But strove in vain; \ 

For it flew away, away, 

Far over hill and dell, 

And instead of its sweet singing 
He heard the convent bell 
Suddenly in the silence ringing 
For the service of noonday. 

And he retraced 


- 


His pathway homeward sadly and in haste, 


In the convent there was a change ! 

He looked for each well-known face. 
But the faces were new and strange; 
New figures sat in the oaken stalls, 
New voices chanted in the choir ; 

Yot the place was the same place, 
The.same dusky walls 

Of cold, gray stone, 

The same cloisters and belfry and spire, 


A stranger and alone 
Among that brotherhood 
The Monk Felix stood. 


THE STORY OF THE MONK FSBLIX 


“Forty years,” said a Friar, 

“ Have I been Prior 

Of this convent in the wood, 

But for that space 

Never have I beheld thy face!” 

The heart of the Monk Felix fell: 

And he answered, with submissive tone, 


“This morning, after the hour of Prime, 


I left my cell 

And wandered forth alone. 
Listening all the time 

To the melodious singing 
Of a beautiful white bird, 
Until I heard 

The bells of the convent ringing 
Noon from their noisy towers. 
It was as if I dreamed ; 

For what to me had seemed 
Moments only, had been hours 


“Years!” said a voice close by. 
It was an aged monk who spoke, 
From a bench of oak 

Fastened against the wall; — 

He was the oldest monk of all. 
For a whole century 

Had he been there, 

Serving God in prayer, 

The meekest and humblont of eveuttiros, 
He remembered well tho fimtarn 
Of Felix, and he said, 

Speaking distinct and alow | 
“One hundred years nu, 
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When I was a novice in this place, 

There was here a monk, full of God’s grace, 
Who bore the name 

Of Felix, and this man must be the same.” 


And straightway 
They brought forth to the light of day 


- A volume old and brown, 


A huge tome, bound 

In brass and wild-boar’s hide, 
Wherein were written down 

The names of all who had died 

In the convent, since it was edified. 
And there they found 

Just as the old monk said, . 

That on a certain day and date, 

One hundred years before, 

Had gone forth from the convent gate, 
The Monk Felix, and never more 

Had entered that sacred door. 

He had been counted among the dead ! 
And they knew at last, 

That, such had been the power 

Of that celestial and immortal song, 
A hundred years had passed, 

And had not seemed so long 

As a single hour! 


-” 


H, W. Lonereiiow, 


THE PIED PIPER OF HAMELIN 


THE PIED PIPER OF HAMELIN 
I, 


HAMELIN town’s in Brunswick, 

By famous Hanover city ; 

The river Weser, deep and wide, 
Washes its wall on the southern side; 
A pleasanter spot you never spied: 
But, when begins my ditty, 

Almost five hundred years ago, 

To see the townfolk suffer so 

From vermin, was a pity. 


Rats! 
They fought the dogs and killed the cats, 
And bit the babies in the cradles, 
And ate the cheeses out of the vats, 
And licked the soup from the cooks’ own ladles, 
Split open the kegs of salted sprats, 
Made nests inside men’s Sunday hats, 
And even spoiled the women’s chats, 
By drowning their speaking 
With shrieking and squeaking 
In fifty different. sharps and flats. 


At last the people in a body 

To the Town Hall came flocking. 

“Tis clear,” cried they, “our Mayor's « nelly | 
And as for our Corporation, shovkiny | 

To think we buy gowns lined with ermine 

For dolts that can’t or won't determine | 
What's best to rid us of our vermin ! 

You hope, because you're old nad ole, 

To find in the furry civio role enna | 
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Rouse up, sirs. Give your brains a racking 
To find the remedy we're lacking, 

Or, sure as fate we'll send you packing!” 
At this the Mayor and Corporation 
Quaked with a mighty consternation. 

An hour they sat in counsel ; 

At length the Mayor broke silence: 

“For a guilder I’d my ermine gown sell! 
I wish I were a mile hence! 

It’s easy to bid one rack one’s brain, 

I’m sure my poor head aches again, 

I’ve scratched it so, and all in vain. 

Oh, for a trap, — a trap!” 


Just as he said this, what should hap, 

At the chamber door, but a gentle tap. 
“Bless us!” cried the Mayor, “ What's that ? 
Only a scraping of shoes on the mat! 
Anything like the sound of a rat d 
Makes my heart go pit-a-pat!” 


II. 


“Come in!” the Mayor cried, looking bigger: 
And in did come the strangest figure, 

His queer long coat, from heel to head, 

Was half of yellow and half of red ; 

And he himself was tall and thin, 

With sharp blue eyes, each like a pin, 

And light loose hair; yet swarthy skin, - 

No tuft on cheek, nor beard on chin, _ 

But lips where smiles went out and in; 
There was no guessing his kith or kin. 
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And nobody could enough admire 

The tall man and his quaint attire. 

Quoth one: “ It’s as if my great-grandsire, 

Starting up at the Trump of Doom’s tone, .- 

Had walked this way from his painted tombstone!” 


He advanced to the council table: 

And, “ Please your honours,” said he, “I’m able 
By means of a secret charm, to draw 

All creatures living beneath the sun, 

That creep, or swim, or fly, or run, 

After me so as you never saw! 

And I chiefly use my charm 

On creatures that do people harm, 

The mole, the toad; the newt, the viper: 

And people call me the Pied Piper.” 

(And here they noticed round his neck 

A scarf of red and yellow stripe 

To match his coat of the self-same check ; 
And at the scarf’s end hung a pipe; 

And his fingers, they noticed, were ever strayiny, 
As if impatient to be playing 

Upon his pipe, as low if dangled 

Over his vesture so old-fangled.) 

“Yet,” said he, “ poor piper as I am, 

In Tartary I freed the Cham 

Last June from his huge swarm of gnats; 

I eased in Asia the Nizam 

Of a monstrous brood of vampire-]te ; 

And as for what your brain bewilders, 

If I can rid your town of rats 

Will you give me a thousand guildorn¢” 
“One! fifty thousand!” was tho oxliniuel ion 
Of the astonished Mayor and Uorporation, 
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Into the street the piper stept 

Smiling first a little smile, 

As if he knew what magic slept 

In his quiet pipe the while ; 

Then, like a musical adept, | 

To blow the pipe his lips he wrinkled 

And green and blue his sharp eyes twinkled, 

Like a candle flame where salt is sprinkled ; 

And ere three shrill notes the pipe had uttered, 

You heard as if an army muttered ; 

And the muttering grew to a grumbling; 

And the grumbling grew to a mighty rumbling; 
out of the houses the rats came tumbling ; 

Great rats, small rats, lean rats, brawny rats, 

Brown rats, black rats, gray rats, tawny rats, 

Grave old plodders, gay young friskers, 

Fathers, mothers, uncles, cousins, 

Cocking tails and pricking whiskers, ; 

Families by tens and dozens; 

Brothers, sisters, husbands, wives, 

Followed the piper for their lives. 

From street to street he piped advancing, 

And step for step they followed dancing, 

Until they came to the river Weser, 

Wherein all plunged and perished, 

Save one, who, stout as Julius Ceesar, 

Swam across and lived to carry 

To Rat-land home his commentary, 

Which was: “ At the first shrill notes of the pipe 

I heard a sound as of scraping tripe, 

And putting apples, wondrous ripe, 

Into a cider-press’s gripe ; 

And a moving away of pickle-tub boards, 

And a leaving ajar of conserve cupboards, 
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And a drawing the corks of train-oil flasks, 
And a breaking the hoops of butter-casks ; 
And it seemed as if a voice 

Called out: ‘Oh, rats, rejoice ! 

The world is grown to one vast drysaltery ! 
So munch on, crunch on, take your nuncheon, 
Breakfast, dinner, supper, luncheon !’ 

And just as a bulky sugar-puncheon 

All ready staved, like a great.sun shone 
Glorious, scarce an inch before me, | 
Just as methought it said, ‘Come, bore me!’ 
I found the Weser rolling o’er me.” 


- III, 


You should have heard the Hamelin people 
Ringing the bells till they rocked the steeple. 
“Go,” cried the Mayor, “and get long poles, 
Poke out the nests, and block up the holes! 
Consult with carpenters and builders, 

And leave in our town not even a trace 

Of the rats!” When, suddenly, up the face 
Of the Piper perked in the market place : 
With a “ First, if you please, my thousand guilders,” 


A thousand guilders! The Mayor looked blue ; 
So did the Corporation too. 

To pay this sum to a wandering fellow 

With a gipsy coat of red and yellow! 

“Beside,” quoth the Mayor, with a knowing wink, 
“QOur business was done at the river’s brink; 

We saw with our eyes the vermin sink, 

And what’s dead can’t come to life, I think ; 

So, friend, we’re not the folks to shrink 

From the duty of giving you somothing for drink, 
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And a matter of money to put in your poke; 
But as for the guilders, what we spoke 

Of them, as you very well know, was in joke; 
Beside, our losses have made us thrifty. 

A thousand guilders! Come, take fifty!” 


The Piper’s face fell, and he cried: 
“No trifling! I can’t wait! beside, 
I’ve promised to visit by dinner-time 
Bagdad, and accept the prime 

Of the head cook’s pottage, all he’s rich in, 
For having left, in the Caliph’s kitchen, 
Of a nest of scorpions no survivor. 
With him I proved no bargain driver, 
With you don’t think I'll bate a stiver! 
And folks who put me in a passion 
May find me pipe to another fashion.” 


“How,” cried the Mayor, “d’ye think I’ll brook | 
Being worse treated than a cook ? 

Insulted by a lazy ribald 

With idle pipe and vesture piebald ? 

You threaten us, fellow? Do your worst; 

Blow your pipe there till you burst.” 


Once more he stept into the street, 

And to his lips again 

Laid his long pipe of smooth, straight cane; 

And ere he blew three notes (such sweet, 

Soft notes as yet musicians cunning 

Never gave the enraptured air) 

There was a rustling that seemed like a bustling 
Of merry crowds justling at pitching and hustling; 
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Small feet were pattering, wooden shoes clattering, 
Little hands clapping, and little tongues chattering, 
And, like fowls in a farmyard when barley is scattering, 
Oust came the children running ; 

And all the little boys and girls, 

With rosy cheeks and flaxen curls, 

And sparkling eyes and teeth like pearls, 

Tripping and skipping, ran merrily after 

The wonderful music with shouting and laughter, 


The Mayor was dumb, and the Council stood 
As if they were changed into blocks of wood, 
Unable to move a step, or cry 

To the children merrily skipping by; 

Aud could only follow with the eye 

That joyous crowd at the piper’s back. 

And now the Mayor was on the rack, 

And the wretched Council’s bosoms beat, 

As the piper turned from the High Street 

To where the Weser rolled its waters 

Right in the way of their sons and daughters. 
However, he turned from south to west, 

And to Koppelberg Hill his steps addressed, 
And aiter him the children pressed ; 

Great was the joy in every breast, 

“He never can cross that mighty top: 

He’s forced to let the piping drop, 

And we shall see our children stop.” 

When, lo! as they reached the mountain-nido, 
A wondrous portal opened wide, 

As if a cavern was suddenly hollowed ; 

And the piper advanced and the childron followed, 
And when all were in to the vory last, 

The door in the mountain-side shut fust, 
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Did I say all? No! Qne was lame 
And could not dance the whole of the way; 
And in after years, if you would blame 
His sadness, he was used to say, 
“Tt’ 8 one in our town since my playmates left! 
I cant forget that I’m bereft 
Of all the pleasant sights they see, 
Which the piper also promised me; 
For he led us, he said, to a joyous land, 
Joining the town and just at hand, 
Where waters gushed forth a fairer hue, 
And everything was strange and new; 
And just as I became assured 
My lame foot would. be speedily cured, 
The music stopped and I stood still, 
And found myself outside the Hill, 
Left alone against my will, 
To go on limping as before, 
And never hear of that country more.” 
RoBErtT BROWNING. 


SONG OF EMIGRATION 


THERE was heard a song on the chiming sea, 
Amingled breathing of grief and glee; 

Man’s voice, unbroken by sighs, was there, 
Filling with triumph the sunny air; 

Of fresh green lands, and of pastures new, 

It sang, while the bark through the surges flew. 


But ever and anon 
A murmur of farewell 

Told by its plaintive tone, 
That from woman’s lip it fell. 


SONG. OF EMIGRATION 


“ Away, away o'er the foaming main!” 

This was the free and the joyous strain— 

“There are clearer skies than ours, afar, 

We will shape our course by a brighter star ; 

There are plains whose verdure no foot hath pressed, 
And whose wealth is all for the first brave guest.” 


“But alas that we should go”— 
Sang the farewell voices then— 
“From the homesteads warm and low, 
By the brook and in the glen !” 


“We will rear new homes under trees that glow, 
As if gems were the fruitage of every bough; 
O’er our white walls we will train the vine, 

And sit in its shadow at day’s decline ; 

And watch our herds as they range at will 
Through the green savannas, all bright and still.” 


“But woe for that sweet shade 
Of the flowering orchard trees, 
Where first our children played 
"Midst the birds and honey-bees!” 


“ Ah, all our own shall the forests be, 

As to the bound of the roebuck free! 

None shall say, ‘Hither no further pass!’ 

We will track each step through the wavy grass; 
We will chase the elk in his speed and might, 
And pring proud spoils to the earth at night.” 


“But, oh! the gray church-tower, 
And the sound of Sabbath- bell, 
And the sheltered garden-bower,— 

We have bid them all farewell!” 
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“We will give the names of our fearless race 

To each bright river whose course we trace! 

We » will leave our memory with mounts and floods, 
And the path of our daring in boundless woods! 
And our works unto many a lake’s green shore, 
Where the Indians’ graves lay, alone, before.” 


“But who shall teach the flowers, 
Which our children loved, to dwell 
In a soil that is not ours ?— 
Home, home, and friends farewell!” 


Mrs HEMAnNs, 





CHILDREN 


Come to me, O ye children! 
For I hear you at your play, 

And the questions that perplexed me 
Have vanished quite away. 


Ye open the eastern windows, 
That look towards the sun, 

Where thoughts are singing swallows, 
And the brooks of morning run. 


In your hearts are the birds and the sunshine, 
In your thoughts the brooklet’s flow, 

But in mine is the wind of Autumn, 
And the first fall of the snow. 


Ah! what would the world be to us 
If the children were no more? 

We should dread the desert behind us 
Worse than the dark before. 


CHILDREN 


What the leaves are to the forest, 
With light and air for food, 

Ere their sweet and tender juices 
Have been hardened into wood, 


That to the world are children ; 
‘Through them it feels the glow 

Of a brighter and sunnier climate 
Than reaches the trunks below. 


Come to me, O ye children ! 
And whisper in my ear 

What the birds and the. winds are singing 
In your sunny atmosphere. 


For what are all our contrivings, 
And the wisdom of our books, 
When compared with your caresses, 

And the gladness of your looks ? 


Ye are better than all the ballads 
‘That ever was sung or said; 
For ye are living poems, 
And all the rest are dead. 
H, W. Lonure iow. 
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THE EXCELSIOR POETRY BOOKS 


— OO 


In this Series of Poetry Books it has been attempted, by 
selecting poems of recognised excellence, either in form or idea, 
or in both, to cultivate first of all “the emotions proper to 
childhood, ranging from mere glee and frolic, and mere delight 
in pretty things, through sympathy, love, and admiration on the 
one hand, and through joy in natural beauty and wonder on 
the other, to such deep sentiments as reverence and awe.” 

From the general indexes given below of the various divisions 
of the Series, 1t will be seen how the poems have been selected and 
arranged to awaken or create in the children’s minds thoughts and 
images of the wonderful life around them and within theinselves, 

The volumes are arranged in three groups, viz. Junior, 
Intermediate, and Senior. 


JUNIOR BOOKS 


These give Poems inculcating Love of Nature, and of Flowers, 
Birds, and Beasts ; Child Poems; Life Out-of-Doors ; Home 
Life ; Poems of Courage and Conduct ; Songs and Poems of 
Faéry ; and Stories in Verse. 


INTERMEDIATE BOOKS 


These contain a carefully graded continuation of the character 
of poems given in the Junior volumes, while introducing 
poetry of more varied form. There are added suitable pieces 
on the Seasons; the Course of the Day; the Sea; Noble 
Deeds ; Great Thoughts ; Poems in Praise of Beauty ; and 
Stories in Verse of more sustained interest. 


SENIOR BOOKS 


The Senior volumes sustain to a certain extent the arrange- 
ment of the preceding, but include more freely the National 
Ballads ; Narrative Poetry of greater length ; Pieces showing 
fine descriptive power; Poems that generally show deeper 
thought, and demand for their proper rendering not only 
correct reading as regards articulation, etc., but judgment and 
taste. Dramatic Selections are also given in Book VII. 
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